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FADELL 


scores again... 
for WYOMING! 


This typically western adver- 





.-. another 
WONDERFUL WYOMING tisement, appearing nationally, 
created a new high in reader 

VACATION ust interest and response, and good 

oP | will for Wonderful Wyoming. 

It is one of many created by 


“4 9 
like last year s! the Fadell Company in the years 


we have served the State of 
Wyoming. 


Write for FREE Literature 
Howard Sharp, Sec.-Mgr., Wyoming Commerce & Industry Com. 
S Room 500, State Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyoming 
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public relations have a big job to do. Your advertising investment 
will be more profitable if you can move your goods and 
add to the stature of your organization with well-directed 
sales and public relations messages. 


We've been creating and producing interesting and effective sales 
messages for our clients since 1934. We believe some 

of that long experience could benefit you. May we discuss your 
advertising and public relations problems with you? 


If you have a PRODUCT to sell... 
or a STORY to tell... see 
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the FADELL company 
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Instantly ACCEP TED. ee 


in over 1,800* Dining Cars 


¢ Wherever your customers travel, they rely on 


you as a banker for the best possible service. 


When you sell them American Express Travelers 
Cheques, you sell them the most acceptable 
cheques with the best possible service. 

American Express originated the Travelers 
Cheque in 1891. Through years of vigorous 
promotion and national advertising, these 
cheques have become the best known and by 
far the most widely accepted in the world. 


Instantly Recognized 
in a Million Places 


As 4 result, at a million places—service stations, 
restaurants, hotels; railroad, bus and air termi- 
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“Many of our passengers carry 
American Express Travelers 
Cheques,”” says Edward Wason, 
steward on the New York Central’s 
crack Knickerbocker. ‘‘Of 
F course, these cheques are instantly 
4 accepted in all our dining cars!” 





nals; shops and stores in the United States and 
all over the world—American Express Travelers 
Cheques are instantly recognized and accepted. 


They Command 
a World of Service 


In case of loss or theft, your customers can 
count on assistance at any of the 181 American 
Express offices in the United States and abroad 
or the cooperation of thousands of American 
Express correspondents everywhere. In time of 
need, a quick refund is given with the same 
degree of courtesy, the same spirit of friendliness 
your customers find at your bank. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


THE MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 
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THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER 


FORUM 


Sirs: 

Should have written before, compli- 
menting you on the May issue of The 
Independent Banker. You have a fine 
magazine — exactly what the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association needs. 
With 3,500 members of the I. B. A., all 
of them should be subscribers to your 
magazine. 

We would have liked to have you 
present at some of our group meet- 
ings. We had some very wonderful 
meetings all over the state, and it 
seemed that every group had a fine 
program. They were well-attended. 

Since Cecil Cullings of Exira has 
been chairman of Group 5 he has in- 
creased attendance 100%, and has 
been having. a very live and success- 
ful meeting. J. H. Pullman 
Vice President, 

Fremont County Savings Bank, 

Sidney, Iowa 

President, Iowa Bankers Association 
kkk 

Sirs: 

Contrary to what a lot of people 
think, the farmers are very short of 
cash, and this roll-back on cattle isn’t 
doing a bit of good. Also, the cut- 
worms are raising plenty of hell. 

I have enjoyed The Independent 
Banker, although not agreeing with 
your editorials. There is just one 
thought that I want you to give some 
attention to: be a lot more concern- 
ed about deflation than inflation. 

Roy Miller 
Roy Miller Motor Co. 
Browns Valley, Minn. 
xe 


Sirs: 

Your May issue reporting the Mobile 
and Billings meetings was much en- 
joyed, I assure you. I am looking for- 
ward to the next number. 

Shall be looking for you at the 
Montana Bankers Association meet- 
ing in Yellowstone Park. 

A. J. Lochrie 
President, Miners National Bank 
Butte, Mont. 
x * *& 
Sirs: 

The continuous efforts being made 
in behalf of our old-fashioned free 
enterprise system by your very fine 
publication are very much appre- 
ciated. Some of your letter-writers 
apparently feel the same way about 
these matters, which should be en- 
couraging to you. The American 
people — and especially bankers — 
are a complacent lot. “{t won’t hap- 
pen here’”’ seems to be their thinking, 
as a whole. Keep showing them that 
it can happen here — is happening 
now, perhaps. 

(Name omitted by request) 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Norman B. Shaffer 


We are pleased to announce 
that Norman B. Shaffer, who re- 
tired as Vice President of the 
Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago, July 1, 1951, has be- 
come actively associated with 
this Company as Senior Vice- 
President and after July 15th. 
will devote his full time to nego- 
tiating the sale of banks and 
supplying experienced bank ex- 
ecutives. 

To make it more convenient 
for bankers in Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Wisconsin who 
may wish to contact Mr. Shaffer 
immediately about the sale or 
purchase of a bank, we have 
established a temporary Chicago 
Office at: 

231 South LaSalle Street 

Room 1854 
Tel. Randolph 6-3180 


Bankers ServiceCo. 
Banks Bought and Sold 


Henry H. Byers, President 


Lock Box 1435 Lock Box 1421 
Des Moines, lowa Colo. Sprgs., Colo. 








HANDY GADGET 


SIMPLY SET THE BIG 7“ PLASTIC COATED 
DIALS ON THE NEW MARKET TREND AN- 
ALYZER AND READ: % PROFIT, % YIELD, 
% CHANGE IN STOCK PRICES COMPARED 
TO MARKET AVERAGES. PAMPHLET SHOWS 
NINE APPLICATIONS TO MARKET ANALYSIS. 
FOR BUSINESSMEN — SPECIALLY CALI- 
BRATED DIALS FOR MARK-UP AND DIS- 
COUNTS. NO BRAINWORK OR PENCIL WORK 
REQUIRED. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
SEND NAME, ADDRESS AND $4.50 TODAY. 


AIR FLOW CALCULATOR, INC. 








1217 EWING ST. - FORT WAYNE 2, IND. 


As Others 
See It 


Condensed From Contemporaries 
* 


The Future Historian 


The future historian will, we sus- 
pect, find all the latter part of the 
first half of the 20th Century marked 
by a rather strange transformation 
of human thinking. He will not fail 
to observe the rapid growth of a cer- 
tain collectivism which has tended 
more and more in recent years to 
tinge the thought of virtually all 
peoples. Equally obvious will be the 
rise and growth of a definite anti- 
colonialism (more often labeled anti- 
imperialism), particularly in those 
lands which for centuries were the 
haven of what are now termed “direct 
foreign investments”. Nor will it 
likely be difficult to discern the in- 
consistencies and the conflicts which, 
although not always clearly exposed 
to view, really inhere in much of this 
modern way of thinking about things 
in the large. Nor should we be very 
greatly surprised if the historian of 
a quarter of a century—or should we 
make it a _ half-century? -—— hence 
were moved to say with the noted 
Frenchman that the more all these 
things change, the more they remain 
the same thing. 

We are moved to this sort of philo- 
sophizing by recent developments in 
Iran and the unrest which seems to 
exist throughout most of that part of 
the world. Unrest or even uprisings 
in the so-called undeveloped regions 
are certainly nothing new. This is 
particularly true, of course, of those 
sections where foreign interests have 
in one form or another attained a 
dominant position in the economic or 
social sphere. But in this London- 
Teheran controversy there are a 
number of new wrinkles. Here Iran is 
“nationalizing” or socializing the oil 
industry, and the “foreign exploiter” 
isnot “bloated capitalists”, but another 
socialized nation. The British govern- 
ment as capitalist is now facing some 
of the problems and vexations which 
have plagued private capitalists from 
time to time since economic colonial- 
ism began. 

Of course, this “foreign capitalist” 
has an army and a navy at his dispo- 
sal, which, in other circumstances, 
he might well use to protect his in- 
terests. Of course, the socializers in 
Teheran could not, without the aid of 
foreign technicians, operate their oil 
industry. Of course, in other circum- 
stances, the “foreign capitalist” in 
this case could in all probability bring 
this sort of thing to a fairly quick 
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end by leaving the Iranians to learn 
for themselves how much their vast 
oil riches are really worth without 
help from abroad. Of course, if this 
matter could be regarded as simply a 
dispute between socialist Britain and 
socializing Iran, the matter might be 
left to the parties involved to work 
out for themselves as best they might. 
If the Iranians prefer nothing to 
whatever they can get out of the 
British, the choice, in other circum- 
stances, might be regarded as their 
own affair. 


Unfortunately, the situation is not 
so simple as that. So far as the Ira- 
nians are concerned, the trouble is, as 
the trouble has been in such situa- 
tions since the memory of man run- 
neth not to the contrary, that the 
departure of the British “exploiters” 
does not and cannot give any as- 
surance whatever that other foreign 
“imperialists” will stand aloof. The 
Iranians may or may not realize it, 
but so rich a prize as their oil deposits 
will not be overlooked or ignored by 
the remainder of the world — and 
when the shouting has died down, it 
may well be discovered that the next 
foreign “exploiter” is exacting a price 
greater than that which Britain could 
have been persuaded to accept. And 
Britain, of course, knows full well 
that, should they decide either to use 
force to protect their interests in 
Iran, or merely permit the Iranians 
to learn from bitter experience that 
the foreign capitalist in this case has 
not been merély a parasite, she would 
run the risk of being exposed or re- 
placed. by another foreign ‘“‘exploiter” 
whose ability to thwart her either on 
the field of battle or in the economic 
sphere, is incomparably greater than 
Iran’s. 

In this particular instance it is not 
France, but angther collectivist gov- 
ernment — Soviet Russia — which 
would like nothing better than to have 
Britain ousted from Iran — except to 
have her own minions there in the 
place of the British. It happens also 
that the Kremlin, long recognizing 
the development of anti-colonial feel- 
ing throughout Asia and a good deal 
of Africa, has been perfecting a tech- 
nique of taking over through puppet 
regimes which shout patriotic oratory 
from the housetops day and night. It 
is an old technique, but it has been 
perfected and adapted to current 
world conditions. What we have at 
bottom here in Iran is, then, the same 
old struggle, less between imperial- 
ist and the “exploited” than between 
two imperialists whose interests and 
ambitions clash at many points. 

Here is a basic state of affairs 
which runs through virtually all of 
Asia and in one degree or another 
much of the other “undeveloped 
areas” of the world. Japan was able 
to make a good deal of profit from it 
under her banner of “Asia for the 
Asiatics”. Russia is playing the same 
theme now to a fare-thee-well. It has, 
of course, added a few wrinkles of its 
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“Proclaim liberty throughout all 
the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.” 

So reads the inscription on 
Liberty Bell, treasured relic of the 
early days of American indepen- 
dence, proudly enshrined in Phila- 
delphia’s Old State House. 


First rung in July 1776 to call 
citizens together for the announce- 
ment that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence had been adopted, the 
bell sounded on each Indepen- 
dence Day until 1835, when it 
broke. 

Will it ring again? Will it again 
be able to proclaim liberty to all 
people? There are omens that sug- 
gest it may not. In the words of 
one great American just the other 
day, there is a campaign under 
way in the United States to “per- 
vert the truth” and to confuse the 
people. He said that a feeling of 
fear is being generated throughout 
the land “by the constant but false 
propaganda that we are weak, 
that we are not prepared to defend 
ourselves against any who may 
attack.” 

Look well, Mr. and Mrs. America 
in our cover picture, on your 
revered Liberty Bell. Pray that its 
picturesque crack may not be pro- 
phetic of the passing of Liberty. 
Open your eyes. Raise your voices. 
Demand honesty in government. 
Fight with all your strength for 
Liberty! 

(Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts.) 





own, All her puppets are “liberators”’, 
and all her organizations are 
“people’s” armies or parties. Thus in 
one degree or another, apparently, 
she is succeeding in causing her vic- 
tims to forget her role as imperialist 
and exploiter in the decades that have 
passed. Domination by the greatest 
tyrant of all history is now a libera- 
tion of the people. Incredible as it 
may seem, such an absurdity is mak- 
ing headway in many Asiatic lands. 





Now, another strange aspect of all 
this is the fact that all over the 
world the impression appears to be 
gaining ground — or, at all events, 
to have gained ground — that collec- 
tivism, whether we call it socialism, 
communism, or merely “managed 
economy”, somehow offers a solution 
of the world economic and social prob- 
lems. We find the notion flourishing 
in such old and _ long - established 
economies as Britain and France, to 
say nothing of a number of others 
of a comparable sort; we find that in 
undeveloped, or backward, countries 
(we now hear them called Point Four 
countries), the same _ prescription 
seems to be popular. It is rampant in 
Asia, of course, as attest the Iranian 
affair, the trend of events in China, 
and the drift almost everywhere else 
on that continent. It all fits in well 
with the Kremlin line, and gives that 
historically-famed imperialist a defin- 
ite advantage in many instances. 

It is sometimes said that all this is 
a result of a “breakdown” or a “fail- 
ure” of private capitalism or individ- 
ualism in economics. But where is 
the evidence? Exploitation, there cer- 
tainly has been — but why should 
anyone suppose that exploitation will 
be absent when communist puppets, 
or even socialists or governmental 
managers, take over? 

The real economic achievements of 
history — whether measured by the 
creation of wealth, or by its distribu- 
tion —- are to be found in private 
economies. Russia has been trying, 
and under the leadership of able men, 
for more than three decades to get 
within hailing distance of private en- 
terprise. It still has a long way to go. 
The “achievements” of British social- 
ism have been mostly the fruit of our 
Quixotic generosity. And so it goes. 

It doesn’t make sense, but there it 
is. Those who are managing our 
affairs, and particularly those hatch- 
ing-out ambitious “Point Four” pro- 
grams, would do well to take heed. 

— The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. 
kkk 
Everybody Loves a Fat Man 

I am partial to plumpness. It is 
not only comfortable; I find it actual- 
ly romantic. 

Only thin people understand the 
misery of being thin. Nobody ever 
takes a skinny man seriously. Nobody 
even listens. 

It can’t be an accident that success 
comes to men with size 16 collars and 
up. 
Sleek, hard, wasp-waisted slender- 
ness is all right for youngsters mak- 
ing their way in the world. But in my 
experience, your we‘ght in counsel 
matches you weight on the scale very 
closely. 

And I can see why this should be 
so. Men who give their food time to 
get digested, give their ideas time to 
get digested, too. 

—Manurice Wiggin in 
The London Sunday Graphic. 
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OLIVER S. POWELL 


Che Voluntary 


Credit Restrain 
Program 


Slightly-Condensed Version of An Address at 
The Montana Bankers Association Convention 
In Yellowstone National Park, June 22, 1951 


By Oliver S, Powell 


Member of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 


Outside of actual wartime condi- 
tions, the United States for genera- 
tions has found it possible almost to 
forget defense against outside enemies 
and to devote its energies completely 
to developing a higher standard of 
living at home. Now we find our- 
selves the most powerful non-commu- 
nist country in the world, able to 
depend on other countries for pro- 
tection only in very limited ways and 
faced with the problem of rebuilding 
a strong national defense. 

The problem resolves itself into 
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one of increasing the production of 
defense items while maintaining the 
supply of civilian goods at as high a 
level as possible. 

If the total demand for goods ex- 
ceeds the supply, prices go up. This 
is inflation. It hurts the civilian 
economy and increases the cost of 
the defense program. A considerable 
amount of price increase has already 
occurred since the Korean war began. 

The restraints against inflationary 
price advances must cover a broad 
front. First of all is an adequate tax 





program. Then, people should be 
encouraged to increase their savings. 
Abnormal profit margins should be 
discouraged. 

If commodity prices can be held 
in check, further rounds of wage in- 
creases should be avoided. Above all, 
individuals and businesses should be 
encouraged not to buy more than 
their normal requirements. 

It is my purpose to give you a pro- 
gress report on the use of inflation 
restraints. 

Early in 1950 the recovery of bus- 
iness from the minor recession of 
1949 had brought the level of produc- 
tion, consumption and employment 
to a high plateau. Production was al- 
most at capacity, a point beyond 
which it is difficult to expand except 
by the slow process of population 
growth, more factories and improved 
industrial techniques. 

Then came the Korean invasion, 
and it set off a rush of panicky buy- 
ing. Remembering the shortages that 
developed during World War II, we 
rushed to the stores and bought ab- 
normal quantities of merchandise — 
everything from sheets and coffee to 
television sets and autos. There were 
two waves of buying: autumn and 
winter. There was also an unprece- 
dented increase in residential build- 
ing. This buying rush caused retail- 
ers and manufacturers to step-up their 
purchases and production rates, and 
there was a sharp increase in employ- 
ment. The inevitable result of all 
this was a sharp rise in prices and 
another round of wage increases. 

It is important to analyze the 
sources of buying power which made 
possible this abnormal buying move- 
ment which was superimposed on a 
high level of peacetime trade. There 
were three principal sources of buy- 
ing power: 

]. Current income — the sum total 
of wages, rents and income from in- 
vested capital which normally just 
about equals the production of goods 
and services at stable price levels. 

2. The use of savings by drawing 
down savings accounts, cashing Sav- 
ings Bonds and spending funds which 
had remained idle in checking ac- 
counts, awaiting a suitable time for 
use. 

3. Borrowing against future in- 
come — consumers’ borrowings to 
buy automobiles, household appli- 
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ances and houses; business firms’ 
borrowing to increase inventories or 
to pay higher prices for inventories 
or to extend credit to consumers or 
to expand plants. 


The combination of these three 
sources of buying power, coupled 
with the greater activity of deposit 
accounts, when used to purchase a 
quantity of goods and services that 
could not expand with equal rapidity, 
has caused a sharp price rise. 


This situation would have called 
for restraining action at any time. It 
became much more essential to in- 
voke restraints under today’s condi- 
tions of growing national defense. 
The gap between available goods for 
civilian consumption and the supply 
of purchasing power promises to be 
even larger as the months go on. 
Within a year we are likely to see a 
million fewer employees engaged in 
making civilian goods. The amount 
of raw materials available for civil- 
ian goods production will probably 
be less next year than today because 
of defense requirements. Already al- 
locations and restriction in many 
strategic materials have been an- 
nounced. 

Yet, with full employment, count- 
ing as employees those producing 
civilian goods, the workers in defense 
industries and people in military 
service, the national income might 
be as much as $25 billion above the 
current levels. This guess is on the 
assumption that no further price in- 
creases occur. The probable gap be- 
tween income and available civilian 
goods would cause tremendous pres- 
sure for higher prices, even with no 
expansion in bank credit and various 
forms of consumer borrowing against 
future income. 

It should be borne in mind that 
higher prices not only add to our 
cost of living and subtract purchas- 
ing power from our savings, but they 
also add to the cost of defense and 
to the problem of financing the de- 
fense effort. 

The monetary authorities have 
made important moves in their field 
of action to counteract the inflation- 
ary effects of these factors. 

1, Last August, the discount rates 
of the Federal Reserve Banks were 
raised somewhat and short - term 
money rates were allowed to rise. 

2. The consumer credit regulation 
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was re-established. While the re-es- 
tablishment of this regulation has 
not brought about any marked reduc- 
tion in the total of consumer credit 
outstanding, it has served the pur- 
pose of preventing any further ex- 
pansion in installment credit since 
last October, in spite of the high level 
of retail trade. 

3. A new regulation dealing with 
real estate credit was imposed. It is 
commonly understood that it is too 
early to appraise the restraining ef- 
fect of Regulation X, since builders 
are still working on the backlog of 
orders received before Regulation X 
was announced. However, April 
building starts did not show a sea- 
sonal increase. At 88,000, they were 
45,000 less than in April 1950, but 
just about as many as in April 1949. 
May building starts were more than 
in April, but still far behind 1950. 

4. In January 195], reserve re- 
quirements of member banks were 
raised to substantially their upper 
legal limits. 


One of the most important tools of 
inflation restraint was practically un- 
useable for a long while. This was 
the employment of open market 
operations, which had been devoted 
almost solely to maintaining a peg- 
ged price for long-term government 
securities. The pegging of the govern- 
ment bond market had deep-seated 
and pernicious effects. Holders of 
long-term bonds, instead of treating 
those securities as true investments, 
came to consider them equal to cash 
in liquidity. In fact, they were the 
equivalent of cash so long as they 
could be sold to the market at a 
fixed rate and the market could be 
sure that it could sell them to the 
Federal Reserve Banks at the same 
price. This caused the Federal Re- 
serve Banks to manufacture bank re- 
serves at the whim of the holders of 
government securities. 


Recently, it became possible for 
the Federal Reserve authorities to 
cease their operations in a pegged 
bond market and to change to sup- 
port of an orderly government se- 
curities market. The recent reduc- 
tion in prices of long-term govern- 
ment bonds has had far-reaching ef- 
fects in the control of inflation. Hold- 
ers of those securities have been re- 
luctant to dump them on the market, 
and as a result supplies of funds for 
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Happy Birthday t. Charlie! 





PRO3ABLY NO OTHER BANKER in the Ninth Federal Reserve District 
knows so many people by their first name, and is himself called by 
his first name by so many loyal friends, as the dynamic, well-loved 
treasurer of the Independent Bankers Association, Charles C. Rieger. 
During the recent convention of the Minnesota Bankers Association 
in Minneapolis, Charlie’s friends surprised him with a birthday present 
comprising just about everything imaginable in the field of photo- 


graphic equipment, including movie camera, Polaroid camera, pro- 
jector, screen, and all the rest. Here he’s shown, all smiles as usual, 
accepting the gift from the group's spokesman, his long-time friend, 
F. A. Buscher (right), president of the National Bank of Commerce, 
Mankato. It probably isn’t necessary to identify Mr. Rieger as vice 
president of Marquette National Bank of Minneapolis. (Photo by staff 
camera). 


mortgage loans and for many other 
types of credit have been reduced. 
To complete the picture of moves 
toward inflation control in the mone- 
tary and credit field, there is the 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Program. 
This program is in essence nothing 
but enlistment of the collective horse- 
sense of all kinds of leaders to sort 
out the kinds of credit which should 
have priority under today’s condi- 
tions, and in that way to avoid gov- 
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ernmental regimentation of credit, 
which, at best, must be a clumsy af- 
fair. The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System and the 
managements of all of the Federal 
Reserve Banks are eager to have the 
voluntary plan succeed and are lend- 
ing all possible assistance. 

As one banker who is taking a 
leading part in the voluntary pro- 
gram expressed it: “This is the 
greatest adventure in American 


finance.” 

At the same time, it is a prodigious 
undertaking. Recall that there are 
14,000 banks, more than 400 life 
insurance companies, about 3,000 in- 
vestment bankers and dealers, and 
many thousands of savings institu- 
tions, building and loan associations 
and other types of lenders. All of 
these lenders must be educated in 
the fundamentals of the program to 
a point where they not only give 
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their complete cooperation, but so 
that they do not unwittingly extend 
credit of an undesirable character. 
It is only by this complete under- 
standing that we can overcome the 
“competitive drive” for business, 
which, though desirable from the 
earnings standpoint of the lender, is 
nevertheless needlessly inflationary 
under today’s conditions. 

This program has been inaugurat- 
ed under the provisions of Section 
708 of the Defense Production Act. 
The authority to set up the program 
was delegated to the Federal Reserve 
Board, which body consulted with 
the Federal Trade Commission and 
obtained the approval of the Attorney 
General of the United States for the 
program on March 9, 1951. 

The first step was for the Federal 
Reserve Board to request all lenders 
in the United States to take part in 
the voluntary program. For this pur- 
pose, a letter was sent to some 90,000 
lenders, the broadest list available 
to the Federal Reserve Banks. (Bear 
in mind, however, that this is not a 
governmental program). 

The next step was the appointment 
of a national committee by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, representing the 
major types of lending institutions. 

The national committee at first set 
up regional committees to deal with 
problems in three major lending 
fields;. commercial banking, life in- 
surance, and investment banking. 
Last week they added regional com- 
mittees for the savings and loan as- 
sociations. Plans are being made for 
similar savings bank committees. 

Considerable progress has been 
made in other directions. The nation- 
al committee has issued three bulle- 
tins on credit problems in relation 
to the Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Program. The first bulletin dealt 
with the subject of inventory loans. 
In view of the rapid increase in in- 
ventories, particularly at the retail 
and wholesale levels, the committee 
decided that this was its Number 1 
problem. 

Bulletin Number 2 dealt with cred- 
it for plant expansion. According to 
government estimates, business firms 
were planning to spend about $24 
billion on plant expansion in 1951. 
While part of this money would come 
out of corporate savings, a large 
part would need to be financed by 
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borrowing. Furthermore, regardless 
of the source of funds, it seemed very 
doubtful to the voluntary credit re- 
straint committee that expenditures 
of this magnitude, aside from those 
directly related to defense, could be 
carried through without exerting un- 
desirable inflationary pressures. 

The third bulletin dealt with bor- 
rowings by states and.municipalities. 

Progress has also been made in 
collecting better statistics to measure 
the developments in the credit field. 
The largest banks in the United States 
have already begun reporting weekly 
to the Federal Reserve Banks a de- 
tailed breakdown of their loans, so 
that the national committee can as- 
certain periodically the cross-cur- 
rents due to the rising volume of de- 
fense lending and the desired de- 
crease in other types of loans. 

You are all wondering what suc- 
cess the Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Program is achieving. | must confess 


that the national committee and the 
Federal Reserve Board share in this 
curiosity. The program has not been 
in operation very long, and much 
of its work has been organizational 
and educational. 

Furthermore, two other important 
restraining influences came to bear 
at the same time. The top-heavy re- 
tail inventory situation began to be 


apparent with the drop-off in retail 


sales before Easter; and the March 
and April declines in the government 
and corporate bond markets exerted 
a chilling influence on credit expan- 
sion. 

However, I deem it something 
more than a coincidence that the 
sharp and counter - seasonal weekly 
increase in business loans at report- 
ing member banks ceased with the 
week of March 21, and in the last 10 
weeks there has been a net decrease 
of $210 million. 

The request by the Federal Reserve 
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Board to all lending institutions to 
cooperate in the Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Program was issued on 
March 9. The national committee's 
first bulletin dealing with inventory 
loans was issued on March 20. The 
more detailed figures now available 
reveal that defense loans are rising, 
and loans to carry raw commodities 
are falling. Loans to carry retail in- 
ventories continued to climb until 
two weeks ago. 

From my vantage point as chair- 
man of the national committee, I 
can attest to the tremendous release 
of energy in the field of credit re- 
straint made possible by the Federal 
Reserve Board’s request. I can also 
bear witness to the spirit of unified 
effort and the desire to be “on the 
team” which is evident in all parts of 
the country and among all groups of 
lenders. 

I know that many of you are 
wondering how this Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Program affects banking in 
Montana. Much of the publicity for 
the program has mentioned the magic 
names of the great money - market 
banks, the leading investment houses 
and the nationally - known insurance 
companies. It was necessary to start 
the organization of the program with 
these institutions, but every lender in 
every kind of community is enlisted 
in this work, and there is work for all 
of them to do. 

Last January, before the program 
reached its final stages, I talked to a 
bankers’ meeting in New York state. 
After my talk, which was largely de- 
voted to plans for the voluntary pro- 
gram, an up-state banker drew me 
aside. He said that he had been badly 
worried by what he had seen in the 
papers about the program, and he 
wondered if it was contemplated that 
country bankers would stop making 
loans for the duration of the emer- 


gency. I was mighty glad that he 
asked me that question, for I could 
immediately relieve his mind. Noth- 
ing is farther from the facts. The 
production of food and other agri- 
cultural raw materials is essential to 
the defense effort, to the national 
welfare and to the success of our 
international relations. Farming is a 
business, exactly the same as manu- 
facturing. It requires production 


They say that a typical Ameri- 
can man is one who buys footbali 
tickets in August and does his 
Christmas shopping on December 
24. 

% 


credit and conservative self-liquida- 
ting loans to farmers, and the in- 
dustries of farming communities are 
not only desirable, but essential. 

Now, that does not mean that the 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Program 
has no bearing on country bank bus- 
iness today. Let me give you a few 
examples from the agricultural cred- 
it standpoint. 

The price of farm land has risen 
8% in four months. A loan to enable 
a farmer or other purchaser to buy 
farm land may be adding to the in- 
flationary rise in land prices. I would 
not say that every such loan should 
be turned down, for one of the 
important features of the voluntary 
program is that every lender uses his 
best judgment in screening the pur- 
pose of each loan. You bankers will 
know immediately whether the pur- 
chase of a piece of land is necessary 
at this time, or whether it would be 
better postponed. You remember the 
catastrophe that resulted from land 
speculation during and after World 
War | — the failed banks, the bank- 
rupt farmers, the poverty of commu- 
nities when the boom broke. Believe 


me, borrowers will not thank the 
lender for helping them to get into 
debt if prices recede from their pre- 
sent high levels. 

In national circles the voluntary 
credit restraint committee has been 
cautioning industries against plant 
expansion which is not needed for 
defense and which can be postponed. 
Now, let us look at farming as a fac- 
tory project. The farmer who buys 
an extra tractor this year because he 
thinks that tractors may be scarce a 
year from now, is adding to infla- 
tionary pressures. The purchase of 
an extra automobile adds nothing to 
production — in fact, it probably 
will cut the man-hours of work on 
the farm. 

Next, let us turn to possible un- 
desirable credit demands in town. 
The national committee has urged 
bankers to encourage merchants to 
keep inventories at reasonable levels. 
The banker’s advice will lend needed 
balance to the thinking of many re- 
tailers who are under extreme sales 
pressure in many lines of merchan- 
dising. Again, the borrower will not 
thank the lender for permitting him 
to get too deeply into debt for inven- 
tory. 

One of the most extreme cases 
which may happen in your commun- 
ities is that of the retailer of farm 
machinery or other heavy goods who 
is being high-pressured by the manu- 
facturer to put up a monumental 
sales office under the threat of losing 
the franchise if he does not do so. 
Nothing could be more tragic in the 
field of business than for a dealer to 
put his lifetime savings into an un- 
necessarily large building and com- 
mit himself for borrowing money to 
complete this same project. There 
should be a special kind of purgatory 
for manufacturers whose sales pro- 
motion includes this type of coercion. 
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I mentioned the national commit- 
tee’s bulletin dealing with municipal 
finance. We are well aware that in 
expanding communities, sewers, wa- 
terworks, schools and hospitals are 
essential and it may be necessary to 
float bond issues for such construc- 
tion. At the same time, there are many 
types of municipal projects which 
are not necessary at the present time. 
These should be postponed. First, 
their construction under today’s con- 
ditions competes for materials and 
manpower which are increasingly 
scarce as the defense effort grows. 
Second, a backlog of such projects 
may be very much appreciated in 
some future year when business is 
slack and unemployment is heavy 
Civic pride and chamber - of - com- 
merce enthusiasm could well be re- 
strained at this time in favor of a 
longer-run view of municipal expen- 
ditures. 

I know that in most of your com- 
munities, the banker is the financial 
advisor of the municipality. A word 
from you bankers may be all that 
is needed to restrain and postpone 
municipal projects which will fit in- 
to the national plan better a year or 
so from now. 

Everyone of you undoubtedly has 
a dozen lending problems connected 
with the Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Program. I urge you to send them to 
some member of the Ninth District 
committee. They will receive prompt 
attention, and on the basis of replies 
received you will be better able to 
formulate your opinions as other 
cases arise. Use the form supplied by 
the committee for sending in your 
problem. This will make sure that the 
committee has the necessary infor- 
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mation to render an_ intelligent 
opinion. Also, as the Wall Street 
Journal shrewdly put it when they 
first saw this form: “It may be that 
after you have filled out the form and 
answered the questions contained in 
it, you will know the answer to your 
problem without sending it to the 
committee.” However, don’t send in 
a case if you expect to turn it down 
anyway. 

In Washington the national com- 
mittee is assembling a file of in- 
quiries submitted by lenders to the 
district committees, and of the 
opinions rendered by those com- 
mittees. We are classifying these re- 
plies and reporting them back to all 
of the committees, so that the replies 
given will be as uniform as possible 
throughout the United States. While 
your problems may seem unique in 
your own community, I can assure 
you that many of these problems are 
showing up all over the United 
States. /t is the collective judgment 
of lenders and committees that gives 
the voluntary program its special 
validity and strength. 


Your task in restraining loans will 
be easier to the extent that business- 
men understand the program and its 
purpose. The national committee has 
been helping in this campaign. The 
newspapers have been generous in 
carrying stories about the bulletins 
issued by the national committee. 
Probably the most publicity was giv 
en to the bulletin suggesting the 
postponement of state and municipal 
borrowings that are not urgently 
needed now. Mr. Charles E. Wilson, 
director of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization, gave us an _ important 
“assist” by writing to governors of 
states and other important municipal 
officers, asking their cooperation. All 
of the news stories and editorials are 
part of the education of the public 
in the facts about inflation and the 
remedies. 


Bankers themselves are taking the 
lead in educating the business com- 
munity to the facts: essential credit 
will be available as fully as needed; 
non-essential credit will not be forth- 
coming. An amazing flood of adver- 
tisements by clearinghouses, resolu- 
tions by bankers associations, reports 
of interviews with bankers, public 
addresses and radio talks is pouring 
into my office. | congratulate the 





banking profession on their public 
stand so fully proclaimed. 

In my judgment there is at least 
one further informational job to be 
done; that is, to talk to your business 
customers individually. Get their ear 
before they walk in with their plans 
all made and ask for a loan. It is 
much easier for them to fit their 
plans to the anti-inflation program 
when their seasonal and other deci- 
sions are being discussed in board 
meetings or among the firm’s execu- 
tives, than after the plans are com- 
plete and the owner or treasurer starts 
out to arrange the financing. 

I have two suggestions: 

1. Explain this program to your 
directors and keep them informed as 
to how it is affecting your own bank 
and community. Your directors are 
the men of affairs in your city, and 
their explanations in their circle of 
acquaintances will save you much 
strain and possible loss of customers. 

2. Follow the advice of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association and send 
copies of the Voluntary Credit Re- 
straint Program to your commercial 
customers. A few days ago President 
Shelton of the A. B. A. wrote to all 
banks, asking that this be done. A 
postcard addressed to the Federal 
Reserve Board was enclosed to order 
copies of the program. The response 
has been tremendous. So far, we have 
received requests from 724 banks for 
78,000 copies of the program. I have 
been greatly pleased to note that it is 
not just the great city banks that are 
writing in; it is the hundreds of 


smaller banks — the country banks 
— which are taking hold of this pro- 
ject. 


We are the richest country on 
earth. Our standard of living is the 
highest. We are surrounded by com- 
forts and conveniences that will tide 
us over a long period of self-sacri- 
fice without real hardship. We are 
the best-educated nation in the world. 
If we cannot beat the forces of in- 
flation, we are not worthy of the land 
handed down to us by the sacrifices 
and heroism of our forefathers. END 
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The Businessman 


nd His Banker 


Ninety-eight’ percent of the firms 
operating in the country today have 
fewer than 50 employees, and would 
be classed as “small business”. Prac- 
tically one-half of the working pop- 
ulation is employed in small enter- 
prises. These firms are our economic 
foundation, upon which our whole 
system of business enterprise is built. 

Without the small business enter- 
prises, big business could not sur- 
vive. They are interdependent, one 
upon the other. The automobile in- 
dustry, as an example, is predicated 
on thousands of small suppliers. 

Credit, of which loans are one 
form, is a most vital fluid in our 
economic machine. Credit has made 
possible our high industrial develop- 
ment which, in turn, has given our 
people the highest standard of living 
in the world. The whole structure of 
modern commerce is built upon cre- 
dit, and the banks are agencies 
through which much of this credit is 
cleared. 

Banks must be interested in the 
success of customers and give service. 
They can only be successful by serv- 
ing. Loans are one form of service. 
Interest on loans is necessary to pay 
the overhead, the salaries, and to 
maintain the structure in which the 
bank’s business is carried on. Banks 
actively seek loans, contrary to the 
opinion of many. Also, strangely 
enough, unsecured loans are most 
desirable by the bank, as they in- 
volve less expense in administering. 
Even where the loan to a business is 
secured, the banker looks forward to 
the day when he may safely and 
properly loan without security. 


No, the banker is not doing a cus- 
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tomer a favor when he loans him 
money. Credit is the commodity he 
sells. That’s his business. 

A business does not have to be a 
national organization to borrow 
money from a bank. Eighty-eight per- 
cent of all bank loans are less than 
$25,000. Almost one-quarter are for 
less than $1,000. 

The charge often made in political 
circles, that the banker is hesitant to 
finance small business, is absolutely 
without foundation. The record, cer- 
tainly in California, does not sup- 
port that conclusion. 

The southern California economy 
— and we might say all of Califor- 
nia — is essentially composed of 
small business, and unless this bus- 
iness were supported in all respects 
by the banking profession we would 
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not have the industries that exist 
here today. The small business of 
today is the big business of tomor- 
row. The bankers in this area have 
had a long career devoted to getting 
small business the money it needs to 
assist in starting, continuing or ex- 
panding the business. 


We must at all times bear in mind 
that distinction must be made - be- 
tweentemporary creditavailable from 
banks, as compared to permanent or 
venture capital. The latter must, of 
necessity — because of the risk in- 
volved — be furnished by the owners 
or stockholders of the business. Too 
many times this fact is overlooked 
by those inexperienced in banking. 
Bank credit is never a substitute for 
risk capital, and any attempt to so 
use it will too often result in difficul- 
ties for all, and many times serious 
loss to the owners of the business. 


The businessman should get ac- 
quainted with his banker. The latter 
is proud of the success of his cus- 
tomers and takes a great personal 
satisfaction in their accomplishments. 
The managements of smaller con- 
cerns tof often appear afraid of their 
banker, are reluctant to confide fully 
in him, and, hence, are not realizing 
the full benefit from their relation- 
ship. A great deal of this erroneous 
thinking may be due to the past fail- 
ure of bankers to humanize them- 
selves in their relations with the 
public. The banker is not the all- 
powerful and wise genius who knows 
more about everything than do bus- 
inessmen — but he does have wide 
contacts and sources of information. 
He is an excellent counsellor, avail- 
able to you on your financial affairs. 
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There must be a mutual trust and 
respect between a businessman and 
his banker, for productive results. A 
prominent businessman recently said 
that business needed not only loans 
and credit, but also — of much more 
importance — advice and counsel. 


A few words of advice follow: 
establish credit with your banker, 
whether you need it or not. Borrow 
occasionally — once in a while — 
just to keep your name on the books. 
Don’t quibble over interest rates; it 
will return dividends to you — let the 
banker live, too! 

Failure to keep in close touch with 
your banker may mean inability to 
get that loan when you need it most, 
and at a time when thé future of the 
business may depend on whether you 
get it or not. 

Submit financial statements period- 
ically, whether or not you are bor- 
rowing. Take them to the banker; sit 
down with him and discuss progress 
or lack of progress. Maybe he can 
offer suggestions, and, at least, he 
will have an objective point of view. 

A banker must approach the prob- 
lem of loans to business from the 
standpoint of a business “doctor”, 
not an “undertaker”. To succeed in 
this field, he must be constantly in- 
formed with respect to the trends in 
the economy, and continually seek to 
find out what makes business tick. 
He must constantly study the causes 
of business ills, as well as remedies. 

A banker has a grave responsibil- 
ity to the community and the over- 
all economy. Frequently, when a com- 
pany finds itself in trouble, the re- 
sponsibility for the continued exis: 
tence of the business, as well as the 
employment of hundreds of men, 
rests in the palm of the banker. This 
is a responsibility so profound that 
it must be based on sound informa- 
tion and. very careful and intelligent 
reasoning. The banker is a trustee 
of money, representing his depositors, 
and personal friendship or senti- 
ment cannot enter into any relation- 
ship. 

All businesses cannot be saved, 
and indeed, should not be saved, but 
a banker’s approach must at all times 
be constructive. If thére is a way to 
save the loan and the business, that 
way must be found. If both cannot 
be saved, then his obligation is to 
save the loan at the expense of the 
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business. As bankers, we must always 
bear in mind that we are merely 
trustees of our depositors’ money 
and, while we are charged by society 
to do a constructive job, we are at 
the same time obligated to see that 
we make loans, and not divert our 
depositors’ money into businesses, in 
lieu of permanent risk capital. All 
too often the line is very finely 
drawn. 

From a banker’s observation post, 
some of the most common mistakes 
made by businessmen — some of the 
most serious pitfalls in business, 
which, in many instances not only 
preclude him from being a good cre- 
dit risk and getting his loan, but 
place his own investment, maybe 
everything he has in the world, in 
danger of loss — might be listed: 

1, Lack of proper accounting and 
financial planning. 

2. Excessive diversion of working 
capital into fixed assets. 

3. Getting into a business that one 
knows nothing about, and having to 
depend wholly on others for techni- 
cal or administrative guidance. 

4. Too little capital, so that the 
business is lost just when the great- 
est possibilities of success seem pre- 
sent. After years of effort, someone 
else capitalizes on the effort, sweat 
and tears which were necessary to 
bring the business up to that point. 
It seems that every business must go 
through a virtual death struggle be- 
fore pulling out to the high road of 
success. Too often the capital runs 
out just as the business is about to 
be pulled through the final crisis. 

Generally speaking, there is a crit- 
ical shortage of working capital 
available these days. It is apparent. 
from a review of the financial state- 
ments that pass over a loan officer’s 
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desk, that a very large number of 
businesses are being operated with a 
very minimum of operating capital. 
Basically, there are at least two eco- 
nomic reasons why many more bus- 
inesses today are being operated with 
a scarcity of working capital than 
formerly: 

1. Prices have risen so during the 
past 10 years that it takes a sub- 
stantially increased amount of money 
to do the same amount of business 
in units, over what it took say, 10 
years ago. 

2. As a result of our tax system, it 
seems that companies are unable to 
accumulate and retain out of profits 
an amount sufficient to provide pro- 
perly for an increased and fast- 
growing business. There are excep- 
tions, of course, where the gross pro- 
fit is abnormally large. 

This does not consider at all that 
today it costs 200% to 250% more 
than the original cost to replace plant 
equipment, and that depreciation 
rates are based on original cost; 
hence. to replace a plant costing say, 
$100,000, it actually would take 
$250,000 therefore, in order to keep 
the ordinary plant going on a rea- 
sonable basis. 

There is a constant temptation and, 
in fact, necessity, of diverting work- 
ing capital into fixed assets to make 
up the difference in the amount of 
depreciation reserve as against re- 
placement cost. The excessive diver- 
sion of current assets into fixed as- 
sets is one of the primary causes of 
financial trouble. 

Many companies built up in the 
last 10 or 15 years, unknowingly 
have developed numerous and varied 
soft-spots, which come to the sur- 
face very quickly when the economic 
trend reverses and competitive con- 
ditions return. It becomes essential, 


therefore, to do necessary house- 
cleaning, at the same time making 
adjustments in the organization, in 
order to become really competitive 
and to stay in business. These soft- 
spots develop, among other reasons, 
as a result of over-confidence, over- 
expansion, and unsound cost and 
price relationships. 

In too many instances, the real 
problem is one of management. In 
cases of incompetence, or absolute 
Cictatorial management, this perme- 
ates the entire organization, thereby 
creating a general lowering of 
morale. The problem, more often 
than not, is one of “human engineer- 
ing’, rather than industrial engineer- 
ing. 

While business still continues at a 
high level, real competition has re- 
turned and, to survive, management 
must meet it competitively. Sound 
management is one of the primary 
requisites in a good financial risk. 

Lending officers of banks seek to 
find a basis of making credit avail- 
able, recognizing, however, that in 
some cases loans serve only to cover 
up mistakes of management, and 
hence constitute a danger to the bor- 
rower. If a loan could not be obtain- 
ed, management would be forced to 
analyze their problems and take cor- 
rective steps. 

Basically, the trouble might be (1) 
poor credit risks on accounts receiv- 
able, resulting in slow pay; (2) ex- 
cess or unbalanced inventory, con- 
taining, possibly, obsolete merchan- 
dise. 

In either instance, loans would 
only subsidize management’s in- 
efficiency — with possible dire re- 
sults. The real answer would be — 
rather than to borrow money — to 
collect the accounts, or balance the 
inventory and move out post-haste 
the deteriorating merchandise, thus 
possibly averting an ultimate major 
financial crisis. END 


Marco Polo said asbestos was used 
in Siberia in the 13th century. 
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A Graveyard of Independent Banks 


This is a reprint of a pertinent circular recently mailed out by Independent Bankers Association. 
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Secretary’s Letter . . . 





When Is BIG Big Enough? 


From time to time we have pic- 
tured Transamerica as the dangerous 
octopus of the West with tentacles 
extending no one knows how far. 
The Gianninis have attracted a great 
deal of attention in the building of 
their tremendous financial empire. 
They have done things that have 
brought them into collision with 
Washington agencies. Transamerica 
has not confined itself solely to bank- 
ing, but has been engaged in numer- 
ous enterprises. 

Now we want to discuss not the 
greatest of bank holding-companies, 
but Number 2 and Number 3 
Northwest Bancorporation and First 
Bank Stock Corporation — _ both 
with head offices in the Ninth Federal 
Reserve District. These two holding- 
companies, as far as we know, have 
restricted their operations to bank- 
ing. | have heard them referred to 
in Washington as “good” bank hold- 
ing-companies. Frankly, they seem to 
behave themselves very well. Their 
officers are fine gentlemen; they are 
personally liked by the independent 
bankers of the Middlewest. They have 
the reputation of being capable 
bankers, and in this we wholeheart- 
edly concur. 

The issue between independent 
banking and holding-company bank- 
ing is not an issue of personalities: 
it is an issue between two different 
systems of banking. We of the inde- 
pendents naturally feel that inde- 
pendent banking is preferable to 
any system of multiple banking, that 
the independent bank serves its com- 
munity better. The holding-company 
bankers believe otherwise, and well 
support their contentions. 


It is difficult for real competition 
to exist between the very large and 
the very small, hard to maintain com- 
petition between giants and dwarfs. 
In the Ninth District the two bank 
holding-companies are of such rela- 
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tive size that there can be no real 
competition between them. How com- 
petitive they are with one another is 
a matter of conjecture. 

Of late there has been little indi- 
cation that these two bank holding- 
companies desire to expand. They 
have sold some of their smaller banks 
and Have secured a few larger banks. 
Perhaps these holding-companies, ‘if 
they are content with what they've 
got, will prove no real menace to 
independent banking in the Ninth 
Federal Reserve District. 

The biggest banks in Minnesota 
are affiliated with the two bank hold- 
ing-companies. Most of the bigger 
banks of the Ninth District belong to 
these two systems. The larger cities 
of the district are the domicile of 
either one or the other of the affiliates 
of the two holding-companies. In 
many instances, both holding-com- 
panies are represented. They are thus 
strategically located, and, of course, 
exert a tremendous influence in the 
banking field. 


BEN DuBOIS 





by BEN DuBOIS 


Secretary 
Independent Bankers Association 


For many years there has been on 
the statute books of Minnesota a 
definite prohibition against branch- 
banking. In spite of this prohibition, 
the Northwestern National Bank has 
three branches in Minneapolis, and 
the First National Bank has three 
branches. We believe they call them 
“offices”, but, call them what they 
will, they are of course branches. 


These branches, as we recall, were 
sanctioned by the supervisory author- 
ities in a time when banking condi- 
tions were bad. Perhaps the reason 
that they have been permitted to 
exist is that little would be gained if 
they were changed to affiliates of the 
two corporations. Evidently for state- 
and district-wide expansion, a more 
indirect approach to branch-banking 
was deemed advisable, so they pat- 
terned their corporate structure along 
lines similar to Transamerica, but 
referred to their holding-company 
banking as “group banking”. 

It is a different type of corporate 
structure than branch-banking, but 
very similar in substance. It was a 
scheme of multiple banking that got 
around branch-banking prohibitions. 
It was also a better corporate vehicle 
with which to over-ride state lines. 

Holding-company banking, group 
banking, or whatever you want to 
call it, is of course multiple bank- 
ing, with the controls in the head 
office, where policies are made and 
where directions are given to the em- 
ployees of the affiliates. It constitutes 
a form of distant landlordism that 
conflicts with the individualism as 
applied to a community that prides 
itself in the conduct of its own 
affairs. 

In South Dakota, Northwest Ban- 
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INDEPENDENT BANKERS... 


a A all indications, branch banking is still on the march... in 
California, New York, South Dakota and many other states, with 
some new developments in expansion in New Jersey. 


According to the records, we average a new branch bank about 
every day of the year, including Sundays. This not only increases 
the total number of branch banks . . . it also lessens the number 
of independently owned and controlled banks. 


What are we doing about it? Not much. It appears that too many of us are sitting 
back, not trying to do anything about it until the danger is at our own door. We, the 
undersigned independent unit banks in lowa and South Dakota, have always been 
of the belief that if we wait until such time arrives, it is going to be too late, just as the 
California bankers discovered. 


If you are not already a member of the Independent 
Bankers Association, fill in the application blank below 
and forward it to the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion at Sauk Centre, Minnesota. 


This Advertisement Is Sponsored by the Following Independent Banks: 


GEORGE STATE BANK ¥ NORTHWESTERN STATE BANK 
GEORGE, IOWA ORANGE CITY, 1OWA 
STATE BANK OF ALCESTER SECURITY SAVINGS BANK LYON COUNTY STATE BANK 
ALCESTER, SOUTH DAKOTA LARCHWOOD, IOWA ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA 
EXCHANGE STATE BANK LESTER STATE BANK ROCK RAPIDS STATE BANK 
EXIRA, IOWA LESTER, IOWA ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA 
FARMERS STATE BANK OCHEYEDAN SAVINGS BANK VALLEY STATE BANK 
HAWARDEN, IOWA OCHEYEDAN, IOWA ROCK VALLEY, IOWA 
INWOOD STATE BANK FREMONT COUNTY SAVINGS BANK SECURITY STATE BANK 
INWOOD, IOWA SIDNEY, |OWA SHELDON, IOWA 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


We are enclosing our check in the sum of $10.00 payable to the Independent Bankers Association for 
membership in the Association. 
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Dated City. State 
Bank 
Mail to: 
Independent Bankers Association By 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota President — Czshier 
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By Britt PauLson 
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“Free Enterprise has many 
squeaks and rattles—but ‘Welfare’ 
states have no engine!” 


corporation not only has its affiliated 
banks, but these affliated banks have 
branches. The laws of South Dakota 
permit branch-banking. If, for in- 
stance, Minnesota permitted branch- 
banking, we might have a similar 
situation, and perhaps it would lead 
to an expansion of banking offices. 

Northwest Bancorporation lists 70 
afhliated banks and 21 additional 
bank offices. First Bank Stock Corpor- 
ation lists 75 affiliates, and the three 
offices in Minneapolis would make a 
total of 78. It isn’t solely the number 
of offices or affiliates that these two 
corporations have, but the fact that 
they occupy such a strategic location 
in the banking field. These corpora- 
tions are in an advantageous position 
to exercise great influence, to sell 
their system through types of adver- 
tising that can’t be supported by the 
small independent banks. Numerical- 
ly, in comparison with the indepen- 
dent banks, the affiliates of the two 
corporations are in the minority, but 
they are a compact unit, which to 
some extent offsets their minority 
standing. 

It behooves independent banking 
to organize well in its own defense. 

To illustrate the gigantic size of 
these holding - companies, we must 
needs use the figures of these two 
corporations at the close of the year 
1950. Northwest Bancorporation 
showed total assets of $1,445,909,421. 
First Bank Stock Corporation showed 
total assets of $1,272,802,681. These 
figures indicate tremendous economic 
concentration. The total deposits in 
all the banks of Minnesota, Montana, 
North Dakota and South Dakota are 
a bit over $4,653,000,000. Total de- 
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posits in the banks of the two cor- 
porations are a little over $2,262,- 
600,000. 

In other words, the deposits in the 
affiliated banks of the two corpora- 
tions are almost half of all the de- 
posits in all the banks of the states 
mentioned. The Number 2 and Num- 
ber 3 holding-companies are octo- 
puses in their own right — each with 
two eyes and many tentacles, and 
these tentacles reach further, per- 
haps, than we independents realize. 

These two bank holding-companies 
of the Northwest may, in the eyes of 
some of the supervisory authorities 
in Washington, appear to be “good” 
holding - companies, but we have 
never believed that there could be a 
“benevolent despot”. The desire to 
expand, to enlarge, to control more, 
is ae common human characteristic. 
We doubt if the managements of the 
two holding-companies have realized 
their full ambitions. These holding- 
companies constitute a threat to in- 
dependent banking until federal 
legislation can be secured that will 
hold them in check. 

Even the independent bankers 
most tolerant of holding - company 
banking will, we are sure, agree that 
these two bank-holding companies are 
big enough, that further expansion 
would not only be detrimental to in- 
dependent banking, but detrimental 
to the public. Too much concentra- 
tion tends to eliminate competition, 
and competition is a first essential 
in a capitalistic economy. 

Independent bankers should hold 
their heads high; they have contri- 
buted much to the building of this 
tremendous country; they have an 
important part still to play, and play 
it they will, with better services, bet- 
ter understanding of the community 
needs. 

Independent bankers should shout 
from the housetops the independent 
status of their institutions. The state- 
ment “An Independent Bank” sounds 
better in advertising than an affiliate 
of some distant banking organization. 

Use the words “An Independent 
Bank” on your stationery, on your 
checks, in your advertising. Many 
independent banks are doing so — 
some using “An Independent Home- 
Owned Bank’; others, “A Home- 
Owned Bank”; but, frankly, we are 
quite partial to the word “/ndepen- 
dent”. END 
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Private First Class Melvin Brown, of Mahaffey, Pennsylvania—Medal of Honor 
for valor in action near Kasan, Korea, September 4, 1950. Stubbornly holding 
an advanced position atop a wall, Pfc. Brown stood off attacking North Koreans 
until all his rifle ammunition and grenades were gone. When last seen he was 
still fighting—with only an entrenching shovel for a weapon—rather than give 
up an inch of ground. 

Never forget the devotion of Melvin Brown! 

Now, this very day, you can help make safer the land he served so far “above 
and beyond the call of duty.” Whoever you are, wherever you are, you can 
begin buying more... and more... and more United States Defense* Bonds. 
For every time you buy a bond you're helping keep solid and stable and strong 
the country for which Private Brown gave everything he had. 

And remember that strength for America can mean peace for America—so 
that boys like Melvin Brown may never have to fight again. 

For the sake of Private Melvin Brown and all our servicemen—for your own 
boy—buy more United States Defense Bonds now. Defense is your job, too! 








Remember that when you’re buying bonds — own automatically goes on earning inter- 
for national defense, you’re also building a _ est for 20 years from date of purchase in- 
personal reserve of cash savings. So go to __ stead of 10 years as before. This means, for 
your company’s pay office—now—and sign example, that a Bond you bought for $18.75 
up to buy Defense Bonds through the Pay- can return you not just $25 but as much as 
roll Savings Plan. Don’t forget that now $33.33! For your country’s security, and 
every United States Series E Bond you your own, buy U. S. Defense Bonds now! 


FUSS, avings Bonds are Defense Bonds - Buy them regularly! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as 
a public service. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


And Its Impact on Banking 


What does the future hold for 
banking? How strong will the de- 
mand for bank credit be, and what 
policies will be adopted by the mone- 
tary authorities to restrain further 
credit expansion ? 

The indications are that the demand 
for real estate credit will remain 
fairly high for the remainder of this 
year. During 1952, however, the 
volume of mortgage lending will 
probably be reduced, due to growing 
shortages of building materials and 
the effects of Regulation X. 

Similarly, the trend of installment 
credit will probably be downward as 
existing inventories of consumer 
durable goods are reduced and as 
the production of these goods is cur- 
tailed. Despite the opposition to Reg- 
ulation W by various pressure 
groups, the Federal Reserve Board 
appears to be determined to maintain 
its curb on this inflationary type of 
credit. 

The credit needs of business, how- 
ever, during the next year or so, will 
probably increase, though not as 
sensationally as over the past year. 
Additional working capital will be 
needed to meet higher payrolls, tax- 
es, and other costs, and to carry 
larger and higher-priced inventories. 


As during World War II, the larger 





By E. SHERMAN ADAMS 


Lecturer in Finance, New York University 


banks will probably benefit most 
from demands for credit to finance 
defense production. However, there 
is no prospect at present that pro- 
duction in non-defense industries will 
be curtailed to anywhere near the 
extent that occurred during the war. 

Demand for agricultural credit 
cannot be expected to increase great- 
ly, because of the strong financial 
position of most farmers. There may 
be many areas, nevertheless, where 
farmers will need more bank credit 
both for capital purposes and for 
operating expenses. 

If this analysis is correct and if 
total bank loans do expand further, 
what action will be taken by the 
monetary authorities to restrain such 
expansion? It goes without saying 
that loans required to finance de- 
fense production should not be cur- 
tailed. The problem is how to dis- 
courage spending which is not es- 
sential to the rearmament program 
and. which competes for scarce ma- 
terials and manpower, thereby put- 
ting pressure on prices and wages. If 
monetary policy is to be used to help 
divert our resources to military pur- 
poses, then the financing of non- mil- 
itary activities cannot remain on a 
business-as-usual basis. 

The first question, naturally, is 


The Author 


E. Sherman Adams formerly was an assistant vice president of 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Company of New York (now The Hanover 
Bank), where he worked on the bank's own portfolio and advised with 
out-of-town bankers on their investment and other managerial problems. 
In October 1949 he joined New York University as lecturer in finance and 
secretary of the planning committee of the council. 

‘Mr. Adams has written numerous articles for banking and financial 
publications and is the author of “Monetary Management — The Regula- 
tion of Credit” (Ronald Press 1950). He formerly taught on the faculty 
of New York Chapter, American Institute of Banking. 
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what will the Federal Reserve System 
do with its newly-achieved flexibility 
with respect to open market opera- 
tions and interest rate policy? 

The chief significance of the new 
pattern of government bond yields is 
that it imposes capital losses on in- 
vestors who sell long-term securities 
to transfer their finds to other in- 
vestments. This means that its re- 
straining effects will be felt primarily 
by holders of long-term securities; 
namely, the insurance companies and 
the mutual savings banks. In the case 
of these institutions, the decline of 
government bond prices below par 
may eventually prove to be an im- 
portant deterrent to the shifting of 
funds from government securities to 
other types of investments. 

Most commercial banks, however, 
still hold substantial amounts of 
short - term government securities 
which they can liquidate with little 
or no loss to meet urgent local de- 
mands for loans. Higher rates on 
government securities, therefore, may 
exert some restraining effect upon 
bank lending policies, but cannot 
exert sufficient restraint to curb a 
really strong demand for bank credit. 

Moreover, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem cannot go very much further 
than it has already gone toward 
tightening general credit conditions 
by means of its open market and in- 
terest rate policies. The most com- 
pelling reason why it cannot follow 
such a course, entirely aside from its 
eect upon the debt management 
problems of the Treasury, is that it 
would interfere with the flow of cre- 
dit needed to finance the rearmament 
program and other essential produc- 
tion. 

The next question is: how effective 
will the voluntary credit restraint 
program be? 
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In the past, efforts to curb bank 
lending on a voluntary basis have 
not been very successful. This time, 
however, the approach to voluntary 
control has been thought through 
more carefully than ever before. My 
own opinion is that this voluntary 
program can play an important role 
in preventing speculative loans and 
in encouraging conservative bank 
lending policies. 

But even if this voluntary program 
is successful, bank loans may never- 
theless increase. And if they do, even 
if they are all for productive pur- 
poses, the result would be the crea- 
tion of new deposits and the injec- 
tion of additional money into the 
spending stream. If that happens, it 
is entirely possible that new con- 
trols may be imposed upon bank 
credit. Whether we like the prospect 
or not, we may be confronted with 
the problem of trying to decide which 
of several possible new methods of 
credit control would be most useful 
and feast objectionable. 

Two of the most likely possibili- 
ties are: 

1. Enlargement of the power of 
the Federal Reserve Board to raise 
bank reserve requirements in relation 
to deposits. 

2. Giving the Reserve Board some 
kind of authority to regulate the risk 
assets of commercial banks, perhaps 
in the form of the so-called loan-re- 
serve plan, which would require 
banks to maintain special reserves 
against increases in their total non- 
defense loans. 

Which of these two methods of 
control would be the less objection- 
able? To answer this question, let 
us first consider what the effects of 
the regulation of risk assets might be. 

First and foremost, the Federal 
Reserve authorities would really be 
in a position, for a change, to regu- 
late the flow of bank credit to private 
borrowers for purposes other than 
defense production. They could 
actually accomplish in a compara- 
tively direct and certain manner what 
they have heretofore merely attempt- 
ed to accomplish by much indirec- 
tion and great uncertainty. 

The impact of the regulation of 
risk assets upon the level and struc- 
ture of interest rates might be revo- 
lutionary. For many years, most in- 
terest rates have been determined 
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largely by the market yield of gov- 
ernment securities. If the Reserve 
System were to regulate banks’ risk 
assets, rates for various types of risk 
credit could easily become divorced 
from government securities yields. 

Even if the government bond mar- 
ket were to remain stable, therefore, 
bank lending rates could rise sub- 
stantially in response to a strong de- 
mand from private borrowers. 
Similarly, yields for corporate and 
municipal securities might rise ap- 
preciably even though Treasury bor- 
rowing rates remained unchanged. 

In short, the regulation of risk as- 
sets would operate without interfer- 
ing with the government securities 
market, and other interest rates would 
be free to rise to much higher levels 
than has seemed possible for many 
years. Monetary management would 
be released from the severe limita- 
tions now imposed upon it by the 
magnitude of the national debt, by 
the Treasury’s financing problems 
and by the credit needs of the defense 
program. 

Bank earnings would probably 
benefit. The underlying reason why 
bank lending rates have been so low 
in recent decades is because the vol- 
ume of bank credit has been so free- 
ly expansible. The regulation of risk 
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WALL STREET 'OURNAL 


“This set of books, Mr. Cartwell, or the set you 
keep in the broom closet?” 


assets would provide an effective 
brake upon the supply of bank cre- 
dit available to private borrowers for 
the first time since the early 1920s. 

In contrast with these possible 
effects of the regulation of risk as- 
sets, substantial increases in reserve 
requirements based on bank deposits 
would have several disadvantages. 

In the first place, they might inter- 
fere with the extension of credit 
needed to finance essential produc- 
tion. 

Secondly, they would cause serious 
inequities and hardships in the case 
of many individual banks and bor- 
rowers. 

Higher primary reserve require- 
ments would penalize every bank, re- 
gardless of its lending and invest- 
ment policies, and they would badly 
squeeze certain banks and certain 
localities. Their impact upon a par- 
ticular bank would depend largely 
upon its ratio of loans to deposits. 
The ratio between loans and deposits 
varies greatly by regions, by com- 
munities, and by individual banks. 
Thus, banks in Vermont, where the 
ratio of loans to deposits is high. 
would be severely affected long be- 
fore the banks in South Dakota. for 
example, felt any pressure whatever. 
And individual banks throughout the 
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country which have been doing a 
conscientious job of serving the cre- 
dit needs of their communities, 
would be tightly restricted, while 
their less - enterprising neighbors 
would be free to expand loans with- 
out effort and without restraint. 

Finally, if the Federal Reserve 
System were to be given additional 
power to raise the primary reserve 
requirements of banks in relation to 
their deposits, there would be a real 
danger that this authority might be- 
come permanent and that the trend 
over a period of years might be 
toward ever-higher reserve require- 
ments. In contrast, the regulation of 
risk assets would obviously be an 
emergency control which could be 
eliminated much more easily, once 
the emergency had passed. 

In short, if we are forced to choose 
between these two alternatives, it may 
be that the regulation of risk assets 
would be more useful and less ob- 
jectionable as an emergency measure 
than an enlargement of the authority 
of the Federal Reserve System to 
regulate bank reserve requirements 
in relation to deposits. 

What do all these considerations 
add up to in terms of the outlook 
for interest rates? 

In the first place, it should be 
recognized that we do not have, and 
will not have, a truly free market 
for United States government securi- 
ties. The government securities mar- 
ket is still a managed market, and 
will continue to be, even though it is 
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internal problem? 


® Our correspondents enjoy a highly specialized and 
personal assistance on operating matters from our 


_Comptroller’s Department. 


We are glad to suggest 


improvements — and in many cases economies — in 


We are constantly adding to our file of information 
based on our own bank’s experience, plus work we 
have done with others. 


MOBILE, 


American National Bank 


accounting procedures, forms, etc. 
| 
| AND TRUST COMPANY 


ALABAMA 
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more free and less closely-managed 
than it was in the past. With its 
huge portfolio of United States gov- 
ernment securities, which exceeds the 
total volume of member bank re- 
serves, the Federal Reserve Banks 
cannot possibly avoid influencing the 
level and pattern of government 
securities yields. 

Moreover, the Federal Open Mar- 
ket Committee in formulating open 
market policy must of necessity give 
important consideration to the finan- 
cing needs of the Treasury. 

Finally, the Federal Reserve 
authorities cannot permit a decline in 
bond prices to tighten credit condi- 
tions to such an extent that essential 
production might be disrupted. 

It is apparent that government 


ywwwevewvevrvvwvwvwve™ 


securities prices will fluctuate more 
freely and over a wider range in the 
future than in the past decade. Nev- 
ertheless, the Federal Reserve System 
will not abandon its policy of sup- 
porting the government bond market 
when it feels that such support is 
needed, and it will continue to regu- 
late the range within which price 
fluctuations may take place. My own 
opinion is, therefore, that there is 
little chance of any further substan- 
tial increase in Treasury borrowing 
rates. 

This does not necessarily mean 
that other interest rates may not rise 
further than they have. As mentioned 
previously, the adoption of the loan- 
reserve plan, or some type of regula- 
tion of risk assets, could divorce 
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other interest rates from government 
securities yields. However, even if 
such a control is not adopted, private 
lending rates may go higher as a re- 
sult of strong demands for credit and 
capital. 

Many financial institutions are cur- 
rently meeting demands for credit by 
liquidating their remaining holdings 
of short-term securities which can be 
sold with little loss. As these hold- 
ings of short-term issues become de- 


- pleted, however, these institutions 


will be more and more reluctant to 
shift from governments to other types 
of assets. This may result in a fur- 
ther hardening in private lending 
rates, including the yields of corpo- 
rate and municipal bonds. 

What about the outlook for bank 
earnings ? 

In 1950, bank earnings were at a 
record high, 13% higher than in 
1949. Today, bank loans are far 
above average for 1950, and, even 
more important, bank lending rates 
are higher and are still moving up- 
ward. Barring the enactment of legis- 
lation which might lead to a substan- 
tial increase in primary reserve re- 
quirements, therefore, the outlook 
for bank earnings at present appears 
to be exceptionally good. 


What about the longer-term out- 
look for the banking business ? 

It is obviously impossible to say 
just what will happen to banking 
after the conversion to a defense 
economy. In general, however, there 
is no reason to fear a drastic decline 
in bank deposits. The financing re- 
quirements of federal, state and local 
governments will continue to be sub- 
stantial, and bank holdings of gov- 
ernment and municipal securities 
will doubtless remain very large. 
When controls over consumer credit 
and real estate lending are eventual- 
ly relaxed, increases in these types 
of loans may tend to offset any de- 
cline that may occur in bank loans 
to business. 

In short, there is every reason to 
believe that the American banking 
system will be able to adapt itself to 
the changing conditions which lie 
ahead in the defense economy, that 
the services which banks render wil! 
continue to be needed by the com- 
munity, and that banks will continue 
to survive and prosper in the years 
to come. END 
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Fort Morgan, Colorado — Mem. 
ber of a long-time Middlewest bank- 
ing family, J. B. Gronstal has as- 
sumed new duties as cashier of the 
First National Bank here, following 
his resignation as vice president in 
charge of general loans and credits 
at Council Bluffs Savings Bank, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Graduate from high school in 
Council Bluffs and from St. Bene- 
dict’s College at Atchison, Kansas, 
Mr. Gronstal gained his first bank- 
ing experience with the First National 
Bank of Omaha, later was assistant 
cashier of a bank in Hanford, Cali- 
fornia. In September 1941 he joined 
the Air Force, and upon his discharge 
as a captain after the war he became 
affiliated with the Council Bluffs 
Savings Bank as manager of the per- 
sonal loan department. 

The late B. A. Gronstal was presi- 
dent of the Council Bluffs Savings 
Bank and formerly headed lowa 
Bankers Association. Paul L. Gron- 
stal is cashier of the bank now, H. G. 
Gronstal is executive vice president 
of Carroll County State Bank, Car- 
roll, Iowa, and John F. Gronstal is 
with the office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency. 

K. W. Bellrose, whom Mr. Gron- 


stal succeeds here, has taken an exe- 


cutive position with Commercial 
Savings Bank of Sterling, Colorado. 
xk 


Carmichaels, Pennsylvania — July 
1 marked the 50th anniversary of 
First National Bank, which observed 
the noteworthy occasion by distribu- 
ting a small anniversary booklet to 
its customers and friends, staging a 
staff party, and a newspaper publi- 
city campaign. 

Original capital stock was $25,000. 
Today capital and surplus are $350,- 
000, and total resources over $4,000,- 
000. Officers and directors are L. T. 
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Laidley, president; Richard L. Baily, 
vice president and cashier; Frank G. 
Huston and Karl M. Baily, assistant 
cashiers; W. C. Montgomery and G. 
F. Bell. 

x** 

Red Oak, lowa — Southwest Iowa 
Bankers Association held its quarter- 
ly meeting at the Legion Club here, 
with more than 100 officers and em- 
ployees of banks in Page, Mills, Fre- 
mont and Montgomery counties in 
attendance. Principal speaker was W. 
W. Keenan of the Dale Carnegie 
Institute, Omaha. J. H. Pullman, Jr., 
cashier of Fremont County Savings 
Bank, Sidney, president of the or- 
ganization, was chairman of the 
meeting. 





W. J. BRYAN 
spares no effort in behalf of the I. B. 
A. in his role of Tennessee’s execu- 
tive councilman. Vice president of 
Nashville’s Third National Bank, he 
was one of the principal speakers at 
the Montana - Wyoming regional at 
Billings in March, attended the con- 
vention at Mobile in April, was out 
at Yellowstone Park last month for 
the Montana state convention. 


Arlington, Illinois — With the 
deaths of Tom and Fred Verry, stock- 
holders of The Verry Bank—Harriet 
Verry, Henrietta Verry, E. Sanford 
Verry, T. Roderic Verry, Elizabeth 
Verry Lartz, F. Walton Jones and 
Virginia Verry Breyvogel — found 
themselves in a unique position of 
having no one with sufficient banking 
experience to operate the 77-year-old 
institution. The women had practi- 
cally no banking experience, the men 
have other business interests requir- 
ing full time and attention. So they 
voted, last February 14, to liquidate. 

Exactly 59 days later — on April 
14 — the bank finally closed its 
doors, with all liabilities and debts 
paid in full. On the date of closing, 
the value of the bank stock was $268 
per share, it is reported to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT BANKER by E. Sanford 
Verry, trustee, formerly president and 
chairman of the board. 

xk & 

New Orleans, Louisiana — Seven- 
teen employees of National Bank of 
Commerce were presented with 
watches in recognition of more than 
40 years’ service each, at a dinner- 
dance given by the bank for the en- 
tire staff at the Jung Hotel. In addi- 
tion, 52 other members of the staff 
received lapel buttons for 30 or more 
years of service. President Dale Gra- 
ham made the presentations. 

The program included slides of 
New Orleans history and national 
news events of 1902-21, and old- 
time songs by the bank’s choral club 
under direction of Edward C. Green- 
well. Miss Lydia Arnoult was soloist. 
The program, developed by bank 
personnel, had Thomas A. Masilla as 
toastmaster and Ab Jackson, Jr., as 
narrator. 

The 40-year veterans and the years 
they started service are: W. J. Mit- 
chell and A. E. Parlongue (1902) ; 
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Whenever you buy— 





The law of the 


Every little guy knows this law by 
heart. 

You learn it when you get to be 
about 4. 

There’s a smiling clerk at a candy 
counter. 

There’s a little guy. His nose is 
pressed against glass. His eyes are 
eager, shining... slowly choosing. 
Suddenly, his chubby little hand 
points... 

To see it work does something 
warm and good to you deep down 
inside. 

It is the law of the little hand. 
Now this is a law, so simple they 
don’t talk much about it. 

They never wrote it in the 
Constitution. Too unimportant — 
perhaps. 

You see, it’s only the right to 
buy whatever brand name you want. 
To choose the best for the money. 

At first you choose among candy 
bars ...comic books... or bubble 
gums. When you get older, it’s 
brands of soup and soap... hair 


LITTLE HAND 





tonics and hand lotions... washing 
machines and motor cars. 
Eventually you learn that brand 
names bring you the better and 
better products. You can trust them. 
They are guaranteed good. 
By the law of the little hand. 


e e ° 


The brand name means that the 
maker believes in the law of the 
little hand ...the customer’s 
freedom of choice...and free 
competition among manufacturers 
to give you better and better 
goods at lower prices. 

Backed by the law of the little 
hand, brand names build strong 
companies and factories to make the 
U.S.A. prosperous in peace... 
and stronger in war. 

Every time you buy the brand 
names ...such as the many products 
advertised in this magazine... you 
assure yourself of the best value 
for the money. You help build the 
strength of the U.S.A. 

That is the law of the little hani. 








demand the 
brand you want 





INCORPORATED 


A non-profit educational foundation 
37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 
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E. J. Walt (1903); J. L. Parks, Jr. 
and W. W. Sutcliffe, Jr. (1905) ; L. 
D. Barrett; C. A. Bonneau, A. H. Hy- 
mel, C. F. Niebergall and L. F. Sa- 
lathe, Sr. (1907); Maurice Baudier 
and R. C. Schmid (1908); E. A. 
Amar and L. V. Carambat (1910); 
H. Dabezies, E. G. Jane and J. F. 
Colin (1911). 
xk 

Waco, Texas — As a result of the 
special election held recently, George 
H. Zimmerman, chairman of the 
board and president of Wm. Cameron 
& Company, Waco, is the new Class 
B director of Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas, succeeding the late J. R. 
Milam. He has been associated with 
the Cameron firm since 1910, as 
general sales agent, secretary, vice 
president, and general manager, 
prior to assuming his present duties. 
Wm. Cameron & Company is engag- 
ed in manufacturing, jobbing and re- 
tailing woodwork products, lumber 
and building materials in Texas, 
Oklahoma and New Mexico. 

xk 

Los Angeles, California — Union 
Bank & Trust Company is closed on 
Saturdays this June, July and August. 
The decision was made in sympathy 
with the trend of industry and bus- 
iness during the past two decades to- 
ward the five-day work-week, plus 
employees’ welfare. 

“A recent partial survey of the 
bank’s customers revealed generous 
and hearty support for our plan”, 
said Ben R. Meyer, chairman of the 
board. “This same kind of loyalty 
and support from our customers 
through the years has helped to build 
our bank to its present stature among 
the West’s leading financial institu- 
tions.” 

xk 

Pasadena, California — Thirty- 
ninth anniversary of the Union Na- 
tional Bank of Pasadena was obser- 
ved recently. The bank originally 
was incorporated as Security Nation- 
al Bank. Name was changed to its 
present form in 1940. Original quar- 
ters at the corner of Colorado and 
Arroyo Parkway were occupied until 
1949, when the head office was moved 
to its present ultra-modern building 
at Oakland Avenue and Colorado. A 
branch office is operated at Raymond 
and Colorado. 

Growth has been steady. At the 
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time of organization, capital was 
$100,000 and surplus $10,000. Capi- 
tal now is $400,000, surplus is $400,- 
000, undivided profits are $153,000. 
Deposits exceed $1314 million. 
President Charles L. Wright has 
been associated with the bank since 
1916, when he became cashier. He 
was elected vice president in 1920, 
president in 1925. In addition, he 
has been active in civic and chari- 
table affairs, and in many important 
posts in California Bankers Associa- 
tion and other banking organizations. 
x * *& . 
Boston, Massachusetts — George 
D. Grimm, auditor of National Shaw- 
mut Bank, addressed a dinner meet- 
ing of Chicago Bank Auditors Con- 
ference in that city recently. 
xk 
Preston, Minnesota — A. H. Lan- 
gum, newly -elected president of 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank, 
succeeds the late A. G. Olson, who 
was a member of the original board 
of directors, appointed February 21, 
1911. He has remained on the board 
continuously ever since, became 
president in March 1948. 
x wk 
Dallas, Texas — Plans for a $3 
million capital structure for Texas 
Bank & Trust Company have been 
completed, it has been announced 
by W. W. Overton, Jr., chairman of 
the board, and President P. B. (Jack) 
Garrett. Growth in the number of 
depositors and expansion of Dallas 
and the Southwest in business and 
banking needs, were responsible for 
the operation. 
xk 
Chicago, Illinois — Annual in- 
terest rate on savings deposits will 
be boosted from 144% to 114% on 
July 1, by Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank. Purpose of the action is to give 
the public added encouragement in 
thrift and systematic savings, so im- 
portant to the individual and the 
national welfare. 
xk 
Minneapolis, Minnesota — Carl R. 
Pohlad has been elected a director 
and vice president of Marquette Na- 
tional Bank, and president of Chica- 
go-Lake State Bank. He has been in 
the banking business for 16 years, 
associated with Marquette in a su- 
pervisory capacity since 1948, also 
is vice president of Federal Discount 
Corporation, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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Four other new officers have been 
elected by the Marquette National 
Bank: David E. Alar, former loan 
and discount teller, now is assistant 
cashier; Irving Rasmussen, manager 
of the installment loan department, 
now is assistant cashier of that de- 
partment; Ralph W. Crouley and 
Donald R. Rigsby, both of whom 
joined the staff last year, now are 
installment loan officers. 


x*e 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania — This 
state’s bankers heard again what 
bankers all over America have been 
hearing and preaching for years — 
that two of the most important prob- 
lems facing the country are manage- 
ment of the national debt and pre- 
vention of wild inflation — at the 
second annual consumer credit con- 
ference of Pennsylvania Bankers As- 
sociation in this city. 


Speakers included Bervard Nic- 
hols, professor of economic research 
at University of Pittsburgh, who re- 
peated the warning. Four panel dis- 
cussions rounded out the program. 
They centered on controls, methods- 
cost systemsy: collections, and* new 
markets for money. General chair- 
man of the meeting was Harold G. 
Hawthorne, assistant vice president 
of Mellon National Bank & Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh. 


zxkk 


Fort Monroe, Virginia — Virginia 
Peninsula Chapter, A. I. B., will be 
host to the Middle Atlantic States 
Regional Conference at the Cham- 
berlin Hotel here, August 4-5. The 
conference comprises Delaware, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia and the District of 
Columbia. Miss Virginia Parham of 
Bank of Hampton Roads, Newport 
News, chapter president and general 
chairman of the conference, has nam? 
ed these committee heads: ° 

Malcolm Davis of Merchants Nas 
tional Bank, Hampton (program) ; 
James M. Winne of Citizens Marine, 
Jefferson Bank, Newport News (ho- 
tels) ;Robert Curtin of Bank of Phoed 
bus (registration and _ reception) 3 “ 
Davis Bulifant of Citizens Marind 
Jefferson Bank, Newport News 
(printing and publicity); C. T. 
Brooks, Jr. of Citizens Marine Jeffer- 
son Bank, Newport News (budget). 

-END 
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Let’s Look At 
YOUR Bank 





(Ne ER 


This Survey May Shed Light 
On An Operating Weakness 


Are you over-stafled? If so, is the 
situation justified by special consid- 
erations ? 

Is the work of your staff arranged 
for the least lost time and highest 
efficiency? Does each staff member 
have definite duties, and does he 
know clearly what they are? 

Is your bank’s space arranged for 
the most efficient operation? Is your 
mechanical equipment modern and 
equal to current activity? 

Is staff morale good? 

Is your service definitely prompt 
and efficient? Would a larger staff 
permit you and other officers to in- 
crease the bank’s business by spend- 
ing more time outside, calling on 
customers and prospects? 

Is there a reluctance in your bank 
to spend money to make money? 

These are some of the questions, 
applicable to individual banks, which 
the alert-minded bank operations 
committee of the Montana Bankers 
Association recently set out to an- 
swer. On the opposite page are some 
of the results of its survey. Space is 
provided for filling-in your own in- 
stitution’s figures, for basis of com- 
parison with the average in this par- 
ticular state. 

The committee realized that these 
tests may not be accurate in some 
situations. Factors such as activity in 
the commercial department — not 
shown in these tabulations — should 
be considered in order to determine 
definitely whether the bank is over- 
staffed or under-staffed. But the com- 


mittee did feel that the data it com- 
piled at least would serve as a start- 
ing point for a study of the personnel 
situation in any bank. 

“Now, perhaps more ‘than ever be- 
fore, it is important that management 
be assured that its bank has the pro- 
per number of employees,” said a 
bulletin accompanying the report. 
“The operation must be efficient and 
service of the best, if it is to fulfill its 
obligation to the community and its 
trade area. Inefficiency is not only 
costly now, but can produce bad 
future effects. 

“The over-staffed bank imposes an 
unjustifiable burden of expense. The 
under-staffed bank may be doing a 
questionable job both in operations 
and in getting new business. The 
Bank with too large a staff may face 
extra expense under the revised fed- 
eral Wage and Hour Act.” 

If your bank departs either way 
from the averages, the Montana com- 
mittee suggests that an officer — on 
his own, or with someone well-in- 
formed on bank operations — should 
study the operations objectively. 

And it also makes the reminder 
that one of the best methods to cor- 
rect an unsatisfactory situation is for 
open-minded bank officers to visit 
other banks which are producing out- 
standing results. 

How did you come out? END 


Glass is made of silica with lead 
or lime. 
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One of the Leading Independent Banks 


Serving Southern Minnesota 


F. A. Buscher, President 
R. A. Christianson, Vice President and Cashier 
Neal J. Ryan, Assistant Cashier 
Clara Borgmeier, Assistant Cashier 


National Bank of Commerce 
IN MANKATO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 
United States Depository 
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Allison-Williams Company 
NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














5430 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 


Telephones: 
LOcust 0057 
COlfax 0354 


DALTON AUTO SALES 
New and Used Cars 


We Handle Repossessions by Purchasing or on Consignment. 
Prompt Disposal Guaranteed. 


J. L. DALTON 
PROPRIETOR 


EVERY CUSTOMER A 
SATISFIED FRIEND! 
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“That’s a helluva note; I’ve got 
to get to Omaha.” — Indignant hobo, 
poking his head out of a freight car 
following head-on crash of two 
trains near Mankato, Minnesota, in 
answer to the sheriff's statement that 
the freight would not be going any 
further. 

xk 

“Nowadays the only people who 
can live like millionaires are the 
billionaires.” — George Sawtelle. 

xk 

“The hand is quicker than the eye. 
That’s why you see so many black 
eyes.” — Frances Rodman. 

xk * 

“International spending has gone 
a long way toward bearing out the 
scientists who claimed the world is 
flat.” — Shannon Fife. 

xx 


“More than one woman has started 
out playing with fire, and ended up 
cooking over it.” — Burton Hillis. 

kkk 

“One of the hardest things for a 
government official to understand 
about money matters is that it does!” 
— Richard Attridge. 

x** 

“Beauty is often only skin dope.” 
— London Opinion. 

kk 

“Perhaps the best way to make the 
Russians keep their word is to refuse 
to take it.” — GC. M. Clover. 

xx 

“An optimist is a fellow who 
thinks his wife has given up cigarettes 
when he starts finding cigar butts 
around the house.” — Al Bernie. 

xx 

“Nothing improves your automo- 
bile driving like having a police car 
right behind you.” — Rose La Rose 
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Independent 





Banking 





... is on the march! 
... must be more vocal! 


... needs your active support! 


HOW TO DO IT? 


. « » join your Independent Bankers Association! 


. . . talk your independent banker neighbors into it! 


... dubscribe now to 
The INDEPENDENT BANKER! 





To: THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 

306 WCCO BUILDING 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
YES! Send me THE INDEPENDENT BANKER beginning with the next issue. 
Put it on the basis I’m indicating with an X: 


Ee] Single subscription for one year (12 issues) ................0: ccc $6.00 
Group subscription of 3 copies each month for 12 months 
(at only $4.60 oad) ......0.005..0.000ie. Lc a ee $13.50 
& Group subscriptions of 4 or more copies each month for 12 months 


are at the rate of only $4.00 each. 
copies each month for 12 months ........ $ 





Send me 





Name 
MY CHECK 2 
IS ATTACHED : Position 


SEND Did Bank 
ME THE Bi 
BILL State 
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DID 
"aNow...2 


Because the town of Bridgeville, 
Pennsylvania, needed a park and 
playground, a company manufac- 
turing chemicals there has improved 
an eight-acre tract it owns and turn- 
editoverfor public use. The company 
cleared the land, leveled it, planted 
it to grass, and put up recreational 
facilities. When it was ready for park 
use, it was leased to the town for 
$1 per year. 

xk 

Industrial companies throughout 
the country are concentrating on bet- 
ter lighting for factories and on cor- 
rection of employees’ eyesight de- 
fects. The trend has been gaining 
headway since World War II, when 
tests showed that better lighting and 
better vision improved factory out- 
put. The present emergency has led 
to more strenuous efforts at improve- 
ment.With more young people in the 
Armed Services, and older persons— 
many with deteriorating eyesight — 
employed in industry, the problem 
has become more acute. 

xk 

Research has carried the new metal 
titanium to industrial importance. 
The metal combines the lightness of 
magnesium and aluminum with me- 
chanical strength approaching that of 
steel. For that reason, leaders of in- 
dustrial research believe it may 
prove of value for use in building 
light armor for military purposes, 
as well as in building aircraft 
frames. 

xk 

New “black glass shingles” on 
roofs are said to cut down heat bills. 
The shingles harness radiation from 
the sun and warm the building. 

xk 

One West Coast company produces 
enough plywood every year to build 
quonset huts for 1,200,000 men. 

xk 

The preparedness drive of Ameri- 
can industry has gone ahead to the 
point where a plant a half-mile long 
is being constructed near Columbus, 
Ohio, for production of jet engine 


parts. It will be used for the manu- ° 


facture of refrigerators when the de- 
fense program has been completed. 
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So You Are a Banker 


BP So You Are a Banker... 


All day long you handle money or items that represent money 
. and most of this money belongs to someone else. 


» So You Are a Banker oe 


You're a trustee .. . other people respect your judgment, your 
integrity, your stability, your contribution to the economic system 
of a nation that feeds, shelters and clothes its people better 
than any other in the world. 


* So You Are a Banker . . . 


And when there’s a civic program, a charity drive, a church 
social, a bond campaign . . . people expect you to contribute 
your time, money and influence . . . to act as chairman, treasurer, 
campaign manager or worker . . . and you do, because it is 


your duty, and you know it. 


te So You Are a Banker . . « 


And most folks think you are rolling in money .. . that you go 
to work at 9 and knock off at 2. That's what they think. But 
you work hard for what you earn. When the bank closes, you 
start to work all over again . . . to make up the time spent 
advising others wealthier than you how to protect or increase 
what they have. 


ie So You Are a Banker oe 


You enjoy a relationship with people that for personal intimacy 
and confidence can be rivaled only by the preacher, the doctor 
and the lawyer. Through your efforts and your example, you 
can build character . . . build your city . . . build your nation. 
You can deserve the admiration that people have for you. 


ie So You Are a Banker * eae 


You‘re surrounded by money and wealth. . . though little of 
it be yours .. . yet you are rich in the things that money won't 
buy ... the friends at home. . . in other banks. . . the love, 
respect, trust, confidence and admiration that constitute the 
most precious legacy that man can leave to others. 


* So You Are a Banker . . . 
And as rich as any man on earth. 


Composed by Reed Sass, assistant cashier of Fort Worth National 
Bank, Fort Worth, Texas, 
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Our Arilllery I Being Answered 


The co-ops are skilled masters at the pressure 
device of flooding Congress with letters. Right now they 
are appealing with great urgency to their members to 
write Congressmen. To quote just two samples: “Your 
co-op is in danger — act now!”, they are telling mem- 
bers, “Our friends and supporters in Congress are vir- 
tually pleading for letters from co-op people”. 

As the awakening movement to tax the co-ops 
grows in strength, so also does the counter-attack by the 
co-op groups and their lobbies. There have been en- 
couraging signs that, as a result of the efforts of some 
citizens, we may be moving toward some degree of tax 
equality and tax fairness. But all this work may be nulli- 


fied much too readily. The co-op lobbyists are old hands 
at influencing legislative forces. The challenge is laid 
before the taxpayer, the independent businessman. 

Write now, a letter or a postcard; it doesn’t have 
to be long or elaborate. Just inform your Senators and 
the Representative from your area how you feel about 
the necessity for taxing the co-ops, the need for clamping 
down on the tax-evasion devices of the personal “charity” 
trusts. 

Most important, do it now, before it slips your 
mind again. 

xk 


Far For Whom7 


There is a feeling of gloom, particularly among 
small merchants, concerning the Supreme Court decision 
in the “fair trade” case. These folks believe somehow 
that they have lost some truly desirable protection. The 
situation calls for a more thoughtful appraisal. 

In the first place, we should reflect that most of 
the state fair trade acts, and the federal Miller-Tydings 
Act, were created in the early *30s. In those days our 
economic illness was diagnosed as arising from the 
malignant cancer of over-production. We sought cures 
in the miraculous medicine of plowing under crops, kill- 
ing off baby pigs, destroying production. It was the day 
of the fabulous NRA, designed to prevent people from 
creating new production facilities. General Hugh John- 
son, head of that forerunner of alphabetical agencies, 
became one of the first of the modern government con- 
trollers. Johnson’s announcements to the press of 
“cracking down” on the recalcitrants set the noble ex- 
ample for the hordes of bureaucratic bosses and dictators 
following him. 

The state fair trade laws, being monopolistic, 
would have been unenforceable except for the Miller- 
Tydings Act. Passed in 1933, this act created excep- 
tions to the federal monopoly statutes. _ 

In his long struggle for liberty, freedom, and the 
climate of fair play, man has had some mighty long 
waits. Principal milestones, perhaps significantly, are a 
full century apart. The Bill of Rights in 1689, among 
other important things, prohibited the king from sus- 
pending or dispensing with laws without the sanction of 
Parliament. The Constitution of the United States of 
America was put into effect in March 1789. In 1890 
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EDITORIALS 


Congress passed the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. _ Inci- 
dentally, will it be necessary to wait until 1990 to have 
legislation to restrain the monopolistic juggernaut of 
branch banking? 

Losses of liberty, losses of freedoms, should be 
the dominant concern of Mr. Merchant, rather than the 
loss of the sale of a Mixmaster. Because Macy’s or 
Gimbel’s sold out their stock at reduced prices is no 
reason for the small merchant to become alarmed. Not 
only consumers, but the merchants affected directly, 
should be delighted to see the passing of the “fair trade” 
handcuffs. To keep prices up is to restrict consumption. 
To restrict consumption is to restrict sales volume, to re- 
strict inventory turnover. To restrict sales and con- 
sumption is to restrict production. To restrict produc- 
tion is to prevent the creation of wealth, thus to reduce 
for all the quantity of goods and services that make up 
our national standard of living. 

The dreamers and planners who were the archi- 
tects of the “fair trade” laws conceived a seemingly or- 
derly means to allocate shares of restricted markets, net 
to expand the market. That is an Old World idea. The 
mass market is necessary to the American system of mass 
production. To remain in the free enterprise race, 
every economic unit of factory, store, farm, bank, or 
what-have-you, must strive to improve quality, to in- 
crease service, to lower price. In this manner everyone 
benefits. From any procedure that blocks the creation 
of wealth, everyone eventually loses. 





HO 


Not Osteotathy, Either 


Under its new policy of publicity, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation has made public some details 
of new borrowings. 

RFC’s new boss, W. Stuart Symington, has let it 
be known that the agency is going to have a new, tougher 
loan policy. 

The interesting aspect of Mr. Symington’s pro- 
posed new policy is the fact that if it had been in effect 
in the past, few if any of the current loans could have 
been made. 

RFC’s future customers, according to the new 
scheme, should possess a defense contract or an acceler- 
ated tax amortization certificate. Lacking this, the ap- 
plicant must furnish proof that the requested loan would 
not be inflationary, would provide some truly essential 
service, and would be economically sound. Addition- - 
ally, paying eff old debts must not be a principal pur- 
pose of the loan. 

Where does that leave us? The first batch of 119 
loans reported had a large percentage involved with ~ 
refunding old debts and enlarging working capital. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Under the new policy, such would not be acceptable. 
Funds for snake farms and similar projects would not 
be available. The new RFC borrower must have a 
sound purpose for the requested loan. Meeting this 
and other requirements under the new policy, he can 
just as readily obtain his needs through the legitimate 
banking channels. 

This Appendix, as we characterized it last month, 
can now do little the banks cannot do, except to provide 
a vehicle for political privilege and patronage. It’s 
Rancid, Foul, Corrupt. Surgery—not a palliative—is 
called for. 

xk*k* 


rou Tucidental Tasue 


Coming Out of the 
Mobile Conventton 


Many I. B. A. members traveling to and from 
this year’s convention at Mobile found opportunity to 
reflect on a certain phase of traveling which has become 
a growing evil. We refer, of course, to that custom or 
practice of tipping. 

Despite some belief to that effect, the word “tip” 
has no origin in the act of the porter or bellhop tipping 
his cap, accompanied by the appropriate smile and 
“Thank you!” The English word, most experts seem to 
agree, comes from the 18th Century London coffeehouse 
custom involving written notes to the waiter. Coins were 
attached to the note with the words, “To Insure Prompt- 
ness”. Later, this was shortened to just the initials, T.I.P. 

It will surprise many to learn that tipping really 
is a modern evil in America. At the turn of this century, 
one could observe tipping only in New York city and a 
few other metropolitan centers, and even there, tipping 
was not practiced very broadly. Like the European corn- 
borer, the English sparrow and the Russian thistle, the 
custom of tipping was imported from Europe, obtained 
a toe-hold, and now shows no sign of giving up. 

In America the system started out simply, with 
10% the rule. Today it is not that simple. The Travel 
America Guide states, in a preamble to its list of hints 
on tipping, “There can never be any fixed rules or per- 
centages, and the best teacher is a sophisticated advisor 
~~ plus watchful experience”. Emily Post in her 900-page 
book, Etiquette, finds it necessary to devote many para- 
graphs and pages to this one subject. The 10% rule now 
is back-style. Tips for waiters now are supposed to be 
15%, but never, as Emily Post reminds us, “never less 
than 25c in a restaurant with tablecloth on the table.” 

Like the passing of the simple 10% calculation of 
restaurant checks, the dime tip for miscellaneous ser- 
Vices now is a thing of the past. The dime tips for golf 
caddy, porter, bellhop, barber, etc. during just the past 
few years have grown insidiously into quarter tips. 

Reading Miss Post’s Etiquette has brought to our 
ind tipping situations which we surely have overlooked 
in the past. For example, concerning staying in an Ameri- 
can-plan hotel we learn, “ .. . you give from two to 10 
dollars to the headwaiter, if you would like a table in a 
perticular location. And you tip him, when you leave, in 
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proportion to the service rendered. You give him one or 
two dollars a week, if he has done nothing, and five 
dollars for a family that he has been especially attentive 


bh) 


to. 

Travel America Guide states, “Tipping is not a 
vicious, insulting social weakness. Rightly understood and 
rightly used, it is a logical and worthwhile aid to friendly 
living.” Sorry, we can’t agree. At the outset, we see no 
logic in paying money to a person who “has done 
nothing”. Close behind him is the washroom attendant, 
who does practically nothing except pass out a clean 
towel from the pile, and hover around for his tip. 

We feel that tipping tends to further stratify the 
social structure. Tipping lacks the fibre of what we 
know as Americanism. It is a form of behavior that is 
outside of the spirit of true Democracy. 

We all know the history of arisiocracy in old 
Austria and czarist Germany. It does not come as a 
shock, therefore, to learn that the very language of the 
Germans has two entirely different forms of the pronoun 
you. 

Ich danke Sie means “I thank you” in very polite 
language, used in elegant society, or when addressing 
nobility and others whom are esteemed superior and 
worthy of the tribute. 

Ich danke dich means, again, “I thank you”, but 
this form is used most generally when addressing inti- 
mates and younger people, when addressing merchants, 
servants, children, street cleaners, beggars. 

Selecting the correct you pronoun is difficult some- 
times even for the native German. It corresponds, we 
feel, with the problem facing the American: should this 
person be tipped or not, and how much? 

Just as tipping has grown lustily from its origi- 
nal dimensions when first introduced, it is not fantastic 
to believe that it might assume even more burdensome 
proportions in the future. We may even deteriorate to 
something approaching the Chinese cumshaw economy. 
Today we look upon this Oriental system of the squeeze 
with horror, crying “dishonesty!” or “corruption!” or 
“graft!” With the Chinese, however, it has developed so 
gradually, quietly, insidiously, that they can view the 
custom with no more shock to their morals than can 
Americans, on the average, view our system of tipping. 

Is there any hope that the tide may be reversed? 
We believe so. At the very start, the airlines settled 
firmly upon a no-tipping policy, recognizing the evils 
inherent in this modified form of scurrility. The Pere 
Marquette Railroad and others have outlawed tipping 
in their dining cars. The unions are exercising their in- 
fluence in the matter through their labor negotiations, 
endeavoring to get employers to include adequate wages 
for employees in the quoted prices for services. The in- 
dividual American citizen can do his part by giving his 
patronage to those services that are trying to lift their 
employees above the un-American, groveling tip system. 

Someday, we hope, when we attend another I. B. 
A. convention, the bellhop, the cab drivers, the doormen, 
the waiters, the porters all will be courteous and smiling 
because they are happy to extend their hospitality. Like 
the airline stewards, stewardesses, ticket agents. So far 
it’s just a hope. Possibly our readers have some concrete 
suggestions. We'd like to have them. 
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Co Kemain Independent .. . 
ACT Independent! 











Object and General Purpose 
of the Independent Bankers Association 


(As Set Forth in “Declaration” in the Articles of Incorporation) 


“WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, in the firm belief that the American system of independent 
unit banking as contrasted with any system of branch banking has been and still is best- 
adapted to the highly diversified community life of the United States of America and ac- 
cordingly should be safeguarded, preserved and perpetuated, whereas branch banking is a 
monopolistic and undue centralization of banking power in the hands of a few and a wrong- 
ful concentration of the credits of the nation and the power of money, so much so as to be 
detrimental to the best interests and welfare of the people of the United States of America 
and in dangerous violation of the basic principles of a Democratic form of government; in 
order, therefore, to safeguard, preserve and perpetuate the American system of unit bank- 
ing in the United States of America; to promote the general welfare and usefulness of the 
independent unit bank; to secure for it the benefits to be derived from closer cooperation 
and greater uniformity of action; to seek to promote higher ethical standards and better 
business methods in the conduct of its business; to advocate and assist in the enactment of 
better banking laws for the protection of the independent unit bank, as well as for greater 
safety and security for the depositing public; to advocate and assist in the enactment of 
laws, both state and federal, prohibiting the continuation of branch banking, do hereby asso- 
ciate ourselves together as a body corporate and adopt the following Certificate of Incor- 
poration under and pursuant to the provisions of Chapter 58, General Statutes of 1923, and 
laws amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto’. 


If You Agree with the philosophy of the above “Declaration”, and are not already 
a member of the Independent Bankers Associa{fion .. . send your check for $10.00 today to 
the Association at Sauk Centre, Minnesota. 


If You Desire tne preservation and promotion of independent banking in the 
United States, and are not already a subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT BANKER, send 
your check for $6.00 today to this magazine at 306 WCCO Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 




















HERE’S HOW! 


If you agree with independent bankers’ principles 
as stated in the box above, ACT NOW! 


| 
| 
Fill in this coupon and mail it to this magazine | 
with your check for $10.00 made payable to The | 
Independent Bankers Association. We'll forward 
your application and check to the Association, and | 
send you our bill for $6.00 for a year’s subscription | 
to THE INDEPENDENT BANKER. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


TO REMAIN INDEPENDENT, ACT INDEPENDENT! 
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tL Independent Bankér 


4 During the warm summer months, when families 
climb into the old jalopy for a trip to their favorite 
fishing or swimming spot, many a vacation is made 
happier because of the services supplied by the 
Independent Banker, 
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Russell L. Stotesbery 
President 


Lynn Fuller 
Executive Vice-President 


Throughout America you will find Independent 
Bankers ever ready to assist in the fulfillment of all 





worthwhile projects. They are well aware of their 
financial obligations to the individual and to 
the community in which they live. 


The Marquette National Bank is proud of its 
association with independent corresponding banks 
throughout the Northwest, and of the opportunity 
to serve Independent Bankers and their objective 
of perpetuating the American way of life and, with 
it, the independent dual banking system. 


DEPARTMENT OF BANKS AND BANKERS 
Charles C. Rieger Otto H. Preus 


Vice-President Assistant Vice-President 


STRONG FRIEND OF 
THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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